







He eats apples from an orchard he 
planted in 1933. With his dog Rusty 
he takes daily constitutionals around his 
home. He does daily exercises. He likes 
to stroll into one of his stores “Just to 
look around.” This is Sebastian Spering 
Kresge today — legendary chain store 
giant and philanthropist. In his 96th 
year, he still keeps abreast of company 
affairs and comments on them. A self- 
made man who helped write a vital page 
in the economic history of the United 
States, he remarked at his 95th birthday 
celebration: “I don’t believe I can do it 
for another 95 years, but I’ll have a 
hand in things as long as I can.” 
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The pictures and a special article in this 51st Annual Report are designed to illus¬ 
trate the scope of the Kresge Company’s new venture, the K-mart operation, and 
the breadth of merchandise lines offered by these promotional department stores. 
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LETTER TO OUR SHAREHOLDERS 


Shareholders are more interested in future prospects than in a recital of past events. 
However, the detailed review of 1962 operations on the following pages should be useful 
in appraising our planned performance in 1963 and the years ahead. 

Recent changes in marketing patterns have had a more pronounced effect on variety- 
store companies than on any other major segment of general merchandise retailing. We 
are still heavily involved in adjustments to these revolutionary trends. 

Much of our activity in the years immediately prior to 1962 was essentially defensive, 
but we were also researching offensive methods. A 1961 decision to enter discount depart¬ 
ment store operations on an important scale resulted in the opening of 18 K-marts last year. 

Since a majority of our K-marts were opened in the late months of 1962, operating 
experience is limited, but initial volume and profit results have generally exceeded estimates. 
It is now apparent that Kresge’s financial, operating and merchandising strength provides 
valuable competitive advantages in the still volatile discount department store field. We 
are optimistic regarding the potential of the approximately 50 large K-marts that will be 
in operation before the end of 1963. 

As indicated in the following report, we do not anticipate a major contribution to 
1963 earnings by the K-mart division, mainly because of start-up costs. However, con¬ 
tinued improvement in the operating results of many new-area Kresge stores, which was 
partially responsible for our modest increase in 1962 earnings, should help this year’s 
profit performance even more substantially. 

While the K-mart venture has stimulated great enthusiasm throughout the company, 
it is recognized that our future fortunes for many years will depend largely on our per¬ 
formance in established stores. Kresge’s reputation for excellent assortments of outstand¬ 
ing values in traditional lines will continue to be our most valuable asset. 

A fair summary of 1962 results would include recognition that our adjustments are 
beginning to bear fruit. While we do not expect a dramatic profit improvement in 
1963, the Kresge organization’s ability to capitalize on current trends is now a certainty. 




Chairman of the Board 


President 
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1962 

Sales.. $450,507,409 

Number of Stores. 821 

Net Earnings . $ 9,014,163 

Per Share* . 1.64 

Dividends Paid in Cash. $ 8,272,582 

Per Share. 1.50 

Employees’ Compensation and Benefits. $ 87,971,007 

Per Sales Dollar . 19.53% 

Depreciation and Amortization Provided. $ 10,019,589 

Per Sales Dollar . 2.22% 

Capital Expenditures . $ 12,857,820 

* Calculation based upon the average number of shares outstanding. 


1961 

$426,098,660 

777 

$ 8,862,582 

1.61 

$ 8,828,595 

1.60 

$ 87,291,900 
20.49% 

$ 9,447,456 

2 . 22 % 

$ 12,116,846 




* 
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REVIEWING 1962 AND LOOKING AHEAD 


Our 1962 financial report reflects another year of 
extensive activity, including launching of the first 
K-mart department stores. 

The total program included 51 new stores, 20 re¬ 
modelings, 34 conversions to Jupiter discount oper¬ 
ations and closing 15 unprofitable units. All opening, 
closing and conversion costs were absorbed in 1962. 

These projects were importantly responsible for 
a new sales record of $450,507,409 — an increase 
of 5.73% over 1961. 

Net Income Up 

Net profit also increased to $9,014,163, or $1.64 
per share, from 1961’s earnings of $8,862,582, $1.61 
per share. 

A more substantial profit improvement was pre¬ 
vented by extraordinary charges related to the above 
construction program. Earnings were also limited by 
reduced gross margins necessitated by exceptionally 
severe competitive conditions in several areas where 
our stores are most heavily concentrated. 


The sales and earnings of S. S. Kresge Company 
Limited have been included for 1962 at the average 
rate of exchange for the Canadian dollar throughout 
the year. From 1956 through 1961, Canadian earn¬ 
ings and net assets were consolidated at par with the 
U.S. dollar although the market value of the Cana¬ 
dian dollar fluctuated at various times during that 
period. In 1962 the Canadian government established 
an official relationship to the U.S. dollar of 92^0. 
The necessary adjustment of net asset value, at 
December 31, 1961, has been charged to earnings 
retained for use in the business. This treatment is 
at variance with that made in our interim six-months’ 
statement, primarily because of the importance of 
the adjustment. 



K-mart . . . major appliances 


K-mart . . . auto service centers 
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REVIEWING CONTINUED 


Dividends 

Dividends of 400 per share were paid in March, 
June and September, and 300 in December—a total 
of $1.50 for the year. The dividend reduction was 
prompted by the anticipated cash demands of our 
K-mart program. 

Cash Flow for Reinvestment 

With the planned expansion of the company into 
the promotional department store field, the cash 
flow of the business takes on special significance. 
Net funds for reinvestment in 1962 were provided 


as follows: 

Net income $ 9,014,163 

Depreciation and amortization 10,019,589 

U.S. and Canadian income taxes 

deferred . 3,507,396 

$22,541,148 

Less—Dividends paid, $1.50 
per share 8,272,582 

Net funds available $14,268,566 


Continuing the 300 quarterly dividend will pro¬ 
vide an additional $1,650,000 in 1963. Total cash 
flow should approximately cover the financial de¬ 
mands of our new-store and modernization program. 



New-Store Program 

On March 1, 1962, the first full-fledged K-mart 
promotional department store was opened in Garden 
City, Michigan. It was followed by 13 others before 
the year’s end. Ten were opened in November. Four 
“bantam” K-marts were also opened experimentally 
in locations originally planned for conventional 
Kresge operations. Only six K-marts had been in 
operation as long as six months on December 31. 
The development and plans for the K-mart division 
are reported in more detail beginning on page 8. 

We had six pilot Jupiter stores at the end of 1961. 
Thirty-four more were added during 1962. With 
one exception, the Jupiters are former Kresge stores 
judged to have had limited future profit potential. 
As Jupiters they offer a reduced assortment of mer¬ 
chandise in greatest demand at sharply discounted 
prices. 

Thirty-three new Kresge stores were opened, in¬ 
cluding three in Canada and two in Puerto Rico. 
We closed 13 Kresge stores in the U.S. and two in 
Canada. 

On December 31, 1962 we were operating 821 
stores — 102 in Canada, four in Puerto Rico, and 
715 in 42 states of the continental United States and 
the District of Columbia. This is a net increase of 
44 units for the year. 

We anticipate opening 35 K-marts and 15 new 
Kresge stores during 1963. There will be approxi¬ 
mately 15 additional conversions of Kresge units to 
the Jupiter operation. This is recognized as an am¬ 
bitious program but well within our current financial 
and manpower resources. 


K-mart . . . camera equipment and supplies 
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K-mart . . . sporting goods and apparel 


As may be judged by our 1963 planned program, 
we are well satisfied by our new ventures in both 
K-mart and Jupiter stores. Substantial preopening 
costs are again anticipated for 1963, but we now ex¬ 
pect that more openings in the earlier months will 
provide a better opportunity for greater earnings con¬ 
tributions from new stores this year. There are also 
indications that our comparative situation will be 
improved by a reduction in the number of competi¬ 
tive new-store openings, particularly in the latter 
months of 1963. 

Working Capital 

Working capital at the 1962 year-end was 
$73,272,578 — slightly above that at the end of 
1961—although the ratio fell from 2.69 to 2.51 
to 1. Trade accounts payable increased $5,500,819, 
related primarily to higher turnover in the K-mart 
operation. 

Cash and marketable securities totaled 
$34,840,574 or $3,504,033 less than at the 1961 
year-end. Merchandise inventories at $78,420,130 
were $8,286,923 higher than at December 31, 1961. 
Stock on hand in additional stores more than ac¬ 
counted for this increase. 

Canadian Operations 

Earnings of the Canadian subsidiary in Canadian 
dollars were modestly above those of 1961. How¬ 
ever, due to the relationship to the U.S. dollar, the 
earnings included in the consolidated statement are 
some 8% below those shown for 1961. 

The first Canadian K-mart operations are planned 
for London and Windsor, Ontario in 1963. 


Capital Investment 

The net investment in fixed assets increased 
$1,463,520 in 1962: 

Capital expenditures for building 


improvements, fixtures, etc. . $12,857,820 

Less—Book value of properties 
sold 1,374,711 

$11,483,109 

Deduct—Depreciation provided 

from 1962 earnings 10,019,589 


$ 1,463,520 


Depreciation charged against income exceeded 
that charged in 1961 by $572,133. Rates are iden¬ 
tical with last year’s except for K-mart fixtures, to 
which a higher rate than for Kresge fixtures is ap¬ 
plied. We continued to take advantage of accelerated 
depreciation and used the new guideline rates for 
tax purposes. 

Other Liabilities 

Long-term liabilities are down $1,200,246 from 
1961. Future payments required on long term bank 
loans amount to $1,125,000 per year. 

The deferred U. S. and Canadian income tax 
reserve has been increased by $3,507,396. This 
represents the deferment of taxes in the United States 
and Canada due to the use of guideline rates and 
accelerated depreciation on fixed assets, plus defer¬ 
ment of income on installment accounts receivable. 
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story 


The K-mart story began several years ago when it became evident that expanding discount operations 
were becoming increasingly important in the retail industry. 

Study of the theories of discounting was begun by top officers of the company, and investigation 
of the practices of the then limited group of successful discounters was undertaken. Regional managers and 
other company executives researched operating procedures, sizes and layouts, merchandise lines and 
other factors contributing to discount stores’ success. 

Management became convinced that the discount department store concept was sound and that our 
company, with its more than 60 years’ experience in mass retailing, was in an advantageous position to 
capitalize on this trend. The decision to enter the discount field was made in early 1961, and the K-mart 
division of the company was created soon after. 



Anatomy of K-mart 

K-mart is a complete department store, having 
approximately 40 individual departments, but differ¬ 
ing from the conventional department store in its 
approach to merchandising. K-mart offers a wide 
choice of items in greatest demand at substantially 
lower than average mark-up. Although price is an 
important consideration, there has been no compro¬ 
mise with quality. Only first-grade merchandise is 
offered. Lower selling prices are achieved by 
elimination of limited - appeal merchandise and 
through self-service operation. 

In addition, the design of our functional modern 
buildings excludes unnecessary frills that increase 
construction costs. Convenience, efficient main¬ 
tenance, and utilitarian display fixturing are stressed. 

Suburban locations have been selected for the 
majority of the K-marts already in operation and 
those projected for 1963. Sites generally are close 
to the junctions of arterial highways. Each parking 
lot is designed to handle approximately 1,000 cars. 

Our initial experience indicates a greater con¬ 
centration of male shoppers and shopping by family 
units. This is accounted for partially by the K-mart 
business hours which emphasize evening and week¬ 
end shopping, but is due also to the greater em¬ 
phasis on departments of predominantly male attrac¬ 
tion such as sporting goods, auto accessories, home 
improvements. 

K-mart stores were conceived as complete one- 
stop shopping units. Many include supermarkets, 


K-mart . . . junior sports 
uniforms and gear 
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K-mart . . . fine jewelry 










auto service and tire centers, patio and garden 
shops, furniture marts, fashion apparel, fine jewelry 
and silverware, complete footwear assortments and 
sporting goods departments. 

One-Stop Family Shopping 

Every member of the family can be fashionably 
dressed in K-mart clothes. Men may outfit them¬ 
selves in dress suits and topcoats — in sports coats 
and slacks. Similarly, women find a selection of 
smart fashions ranging from fur-trimmed coats and 
cocktail dresses to casual town and country attire. 

The proper equipment for all sports — indoor 
and outdoor — is available in K-mart sporting goods 
departments. For example, guns and ammunition, 
skis and ski accessories, ice fishing equipment, 
made-to-measure bowling balls, shoes and other 
bowling needs are all of top quality and include the 
best national brands. 

Fine jewelry departments are excellent examples 
of the quality merchandise lines carried in K-mart 
stores. Diamond rings and other precious-stone 
jewelry, name-brand watches, silver tea services 
and other silver serving pieces are but a few of the 
items carried in these departments. Expert watch 
repair service is also available at K-mart. 

The first-time K-mart shopper will be amazed 
at the selection of merchandise offered in all 
departments. 

Advantages of Kresge Know-How 

Operating methods of the K-mart units draw 
extensively on the company’s years of experience in 
merchandising and use of self-service check-out 
operations. Moreover, the know-how of Kresge 
buyers and their years of mutually satisfactory 
relationships with thousands of suppliers give the 
company a distinct advantage over many competi¬ 
tors in this new field. Where extensive experience 


in certain lines is lacking, the company relies on 
licensed departments. The licensees represent the 
most capable and qualified merchandisers in their 
respective fields, but all are closely supervised by 
our merchandising executives to insure uniform 
high standards. 

Kresge’s reservoir of trained managerial personnel 
contributes a mighty plus to the K-mart operation. 
The company’s store management training program 
has long emphasized complete merchandising and 
retail experience in actual store operation. The men 
being chosen to manage the company’s K-mart 
stores are experienced variety store managers with 
proven executive ability and demonstrated qualifi¬ 
cations as promotional-minded merchants in Kresge 
operations. 

Friendly Service ... an Important Asset 

Perhaps the most important asset that K-marts 
have in the present highly competitive discounting 
era is the emphasis that the company places on help¬ 
ful, friendly, well-trained personnel. Although the 
stores rely on self-selection and check-out opera¬ 
tions, friendly helpful service is available where 
service is needed. K-marts strive to maintain con¬ 
sistently higher type and better trained salespeople 
so that the tradition of friendly service so vital to 
Kresge variety stores is an integral part of K-mart 
operations. 

Revolving charge accounts are offered to K-mart 
shoppers — another service that enables these stores 
to compete more successfully with other discount 
firms. Installment financing for larger purchases 
is also available. 

A Glance at the Future 

What role will K-mart play in the company’s 
future development? Management believes it will 
be an important one. The 18 units in operation 










at the end of 1962 represent the full range of store 
sizes — from 60,000 to 132,000 square feet — that 
are presently planned. Eight include supermarkets 
covering about 20,000 square feet, and two have 
mezzanines devoted to furniture sales. Presently 
operating K-mart stores are located in Michigan, 
California, Tennessee, Illinois, Indiana, Texas and 
South Carolina. 

Current plans indicate a program of approxi¬ 
mately 35 K-mart openings in 1963 and negotia¬ 
tions are continuing for other units to open later. 
New stores scheduled for this year include locations 


in 11 additional states and Canada. 

K-mart operations, particularly at this stage, are 
under constant and intensive study and comparison. 
Our objective is to establish an unassailable repu¬ 
tation for quality, integrity and outstanding values. 

This in brief is the K-mart story. It is the story 
of the birth of the Kresge Company’s youngest 
child — already a sturdy infant. 

The Kresge variety division remains the most 
important asset and represents by far the major 
source of current revenue. As such it will continue 
to receive the greater share of attention in the fore¬ 
seeable future. But it is expected that the K-mart 
division will play an increasingly important role in 
the production of sales and profits. In addition, 
the dramatic lessons being learned in K-mart opera¬ 
tions today are providing valuable patterns for 
adaptation in our variety division. 


K-mart . . . family footwear 
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INCOME AND INCOME RETAINED 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME AND INCOME RETAINED FOR USE IN THE 
BUSINESS FOR THE YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1962 AND 1961 


Sales . 

Income from leased departments 
Interest income . 


1962 

$450,507,409 

2,053,207 

322,572 

$452,883,188 


1961 

$426,098,660 

1,194,210 

303,659 

$427,596,529 


Cost of merchandise sold and operating, general and administrative 


expenses, less income from rentals . $410,624,241 

Taxes — other than U. S. and Canadian income taxes . 12,642,247 

Depreciation and amortization . 10,019,589 

Interest expense . 855,666 

Loss on disposals of fixed assets and cancellation of leases . 624,282 

$434,766,025 


$ 18,117,163 

Estimated U. S. and Canadian income taxes including deferred 


income taxes, less, in 1962, 48% of investment credit . 9,103,000 

Net income for the year . $ 9,014,163 


$384,859,881 
12,598,839 
9,447,456 
710,091 
1,527,680 
$409,143,947 
$ 18,452,582 

$ 9,590,000 
$ 8,862,582 


Income retained for use in the business at beginning of year 

Exchange loss on Canadian dollar . 

Cash dividends paid—$1.50 a share in 1962 and $1.60 a share 

in 1961 . 

Income retained for use in the business at end of year . 


150,387,933 

(1,020,375) 

(8,272,582) 

$150,109,139 


150,353,946 

(8,828,595) 

$150,387,933 


Detroit, Michigan 
February 8, 1963 

TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF 

S. S. KRESGE COMPANY: 

In our opinion, the accompanying consolidated statements present fairly the financial position of S. S. 
Kresge Company and its subsidiary companies at December 31, 1962, and the results of their operations for 
the year, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that 
of the preceding year. Our examination of these statements was made in accordance with generally accepted 
auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing 
procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 

PRICE WATERHOUSE & CO. 

Certified Public Accountants 
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CONSOLIDATED BALANCE 


DECEMBER 31 


SHEET • 


ASSETS 

1962 

1961 

CURRENT ASSETS: 



Cash . 

$ 20,886,147 

$ 18,567,548 

U. S. and Canadian marketable securities, at cost approximating 



market . 

13,954,427 

19,777,059 

Accounts receivable, less allowance for possible losses 

5,916,166 

4,143,522 

Merchandise and materials on hand and in transit, at lower of cost 



or market . 

78,420,130 

70,133,207 

Operating supplies and prepaid expenses . 

2,749,713 

3,043,087 


$121,926,583 

$115,664,423 

OTHER ASSETS . 

$ 3,151,127 

$ 3,272,675 

FIXED ASSETS: 



Land, buildings, furniture and fixtures, at cost 

$200,515,120 

$192,330,238 

Less—Depreciation . 

73,746,999 

68,703,664 


$126,768,121 

$123,626,574 

Leasehold improvements, less amortization 

27,644,187 

28,463,151 

Construction in progress . 

2,407,433 

3,266,496 


$156,819,741 

$155,356,221 


$281,897,451 

$274,293,319 







NOTES TO CONSOLIDATED 


(A) Translation of Canadian Dollar: 

The company has followed the practice of not recognizing temporary fluctuations in the rate of exchange for translating Canadian dollars into U. S. dollars. 
Because an official rate of exchange was fixed by the Canadian government at U.S. $ .925 in May 1962, the net current assets and certain other assets » of the 
Canadian subsidiary as at the beginning of the year were translated into U. S. dollars at the official rate of exchange and the resultant exchange loss of $1,020,375 
was charged to income retained for use in the business. At December 31, 1962 the net assets of this subsidiary were translated into U. S. dollars at the free rate 
of exchange, except that long term liabilities, fixed assets and related reserves for depreciation were included at approximate rates of exchange at dates acquired or 
incurred. Operations of this subsidiary were included at the average exchange rates prevailing during the year except that provision for depreciation has been stated 
on the same basis as the related assets. The net assets of the Canadian subsidiary company amounted to approximately 20% of the consolidated net assets. 

(B) Long Term Debt: 

Under a note purchase agreement the parent company owed $15,000,000 to banks at 3-1/8% interest payable commencing January 15, 1963 in twelve annual 
installments of $1,125,000 and the then unpaid balance on January 15, 1975. The agreement restricts the payment of dividends (other than stock dividends) 
and the purchase, redemption or retirement of shares of the company’s stock. At December 31, 1962, income retained for use in the business was approximately 
$21,470,000 in excess of the amount so restricted. 

(C) Depreciation Guidelines and Investment Credit: 

The company has adopted for federal income tax purposes the new depreciation guidelines established by the Internal Revenue Service. Federal income taxes 
in an amount equal to the resulting reduction in such taxes payable for 1962 have been deferred to future years and accordingly there was no effect on net income 
for the year. 

The investment credit under the 1962 Revenue Act will reduce 1962 federal income tax payments by approximately $495,800 of which 48% has been reflected 
in income and 52% deferred to future years. 
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1962 AND 1961 


s 


s 


KRESGE COMPANY 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 


LIABILITIES 

1962 

1961 

CURRENT LIABILITIES: 



Portion of bank loan payable within one year. 

$ 1,125,000 

$ 1,000,000 

Accounts payable—trade . 

24,307,307 

18,806,488 

Accrued taxes, payrolls, expenses and other accounts payable 

19,232,299 

18,276,464 

Estimated U. S. and Canadian income taxes . 

3,989,399 

4,975,577 


$ 48,654,005 

$ 43,058,529 

LONG TERM DEBT: 



Bank loans . 

13,875,000 

15,000,000 

Real estate mortgages 

1,935,479 

2,010,725 


$ 15,810,479 

$ 17,010,725 

DEFERRED U. S. AND CANADIAN INCOME TAXES 

$ 11,940,396 

$ 8,433,000 

STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY: 

Capital stock 

Authorized 10,000,000 shares at $10 par value 

Issued 5,517,872 shares 

$ 55,178,720 

$ 55,178,720 

Excess of proceeds received from the sale of treasury shares 
over the cost thereof 

204,712 

224,412 

Income retained for use in the business, statement attached 

150,109,139 

150,387,933 


$205,492,571 

$205,791,065 


$281,897,451 

$274,293,319 




FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


(D) Commitments: 


For 1962 the rentals under long term leases, exclusive of taxes of $3,060,202 and other expenses of $3,182,290, on all real property leased to the company 
and its subsidiaries aggregated $19,668,175. 

These leases expire during the ten year periods ending December 31 as follows: 


1972 

1982 

1992 

2002 

2012 to 2052 


$ 5,185,780 
11,629,680 
1,521,719 
102,875 
1,228,121 
$19,668,175 


(E) Stock Option and Stock Purchase Incentive Planst 

On May 11, 1962 the shareholders approved a stock option plan and a stock purchase incentive plan covering 90,000 shares and 125,000 shares, respectively, 
> of the company’s common stock. Under the stock option plan options were granted to purchase 79,050 shares over a five year period at the rate of 15,810 shares 

per year, at $30.88 a share, which was 95% of fair market value at the date the options were granted. None of these options was exercised during the year. 
Under the stock purchase incentive plan 7,017 shares were sold to eligible officers and employees by payroll deduction at $27.63 a share, which was 85% of fair 
market value on the applicable option date as defined in the plan. During the year ended December 31. 1962 the company purchased for resale to employees 
27,793 shares of its common stock at prices ranging from $21.38 to $30.44 a share. The resale of 7,017 of these shares resulted in a decrease of $19,700 in excess 
of proceeds received from the sale of treasury shares over the cost thereof. The remaining 20,776 shares are included in other assets at a cost of $498,022. 
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lO YEAR FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


• • • 



1962 

1961 


1960 

Sales . 

$450,507 

$426,099 


$418,200 

Number of Stores 

821 

777 


759 

United States . 

715 

677 


659 

Canada . 

102 

98 


98 

Puerto Rico . 

4 

2 


2 

Net Income . 

$ 9,014 

$ 8,863 


$ 11,120 

Per Share* . 

1.64 

1.61 


2.02 

Per Sales Dollar 

.0200 

.0208 


.0266 

Cash Dividends 

$ 8,273 

$ 8,829 


$ 8,829 

Per Share . 

1.50 

1.60 


1.60 

Per Sales Dollar 

.0184 

.0207 


.0211 

All Taxes . 

$ 21,745 

$ 22,189 


$ 23,092 

Per Share* 

3.95 

4.02 


4.18 

Per Sales Dollar 

.0483 

.0521 


.0552 

Inventories of Merchandise 

$ 78,420 

$ 70,133 


$ 66,769 

% to Sales. 

17.41% 

16.46% 


15.97% 

Net Working Capital 

$ 73,273 

$ 72,606 


$ 72,539 

% to Sales . 

16.26% 

17.04% 


17.35% 

Net Worth . 

$205,493 

$205,791 


$205,757 

Per Share* . 

37.28 

37.30 


37.29 

Long Term Debt 

$ 15,810 

$ 17,011 


$ 18,524 

% to Sales . 

3.51% 

3.99% 


4.43% 

Plant and Equipment 





' Additions less Retirements 

Dollar amounts shown in thousands. 

$ 11,483 

$ 9,016 


$ 10,464 


♦Calculation based upon the average number of shares outstanding. 
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S. S. KRESGE COMPANY 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 


1959 


$404,905 

725 

632 

92 

1 

$ 12,686 
2.30 
.0313 

$ 8,829 
1.60 
.0218 

$ 24,451 
4.43 
.0604 

$ 64,802 
16.00% 

$ 71,379 
17.63% 

$203,466 

36.87 

$ 19,629 
4.85% 


$ 9,717 


1958 


1957 


■ 


$384,379 $377,169 

692 
609 
83 


$ 13,334 
2.42 
.0354 

$ 8,829 

1.60 
.0234 

$ 24,319 
4.41 
.0645 

$ 54,050 
14.33% 

$ 63,888 
16.94% 

$194,643 

35.28 

$ 21,820 
5.79% 


$ 8,829 

1.60 
.0230 

$ 24,698 
4.48 
.0643 

$ 60,055 
15.62% 

$ 66,447 
17.29% 

$199,609 

36.17 

$ 20,726 
5.39% 


$ 9,738 




$ 15,468 




1956 

$366,355 

676 

594 

82 


$ 13,500 
2.45 
.0368 

$ 8,829 

1.60 
.0241 

$ 23,779 
4.31 
.0649 

$ 53,825 
14.69% 

$ 67,509 
18.43% 

$190,138 

34.45 

$ 22,969 
6.27% 


$ 17,215 


1955 

$354,651 

673 

596 

77 


1954 

$337,914 

690 

616 

74 




$ 13,262 $ 11,637 






2.40 
.0374 

8,829 

1.60 
.0249 

$ 22,871 
4.14 
.0645 

$ 51,919 
14.64% 

$ 72,211 
20.36% 

$185,467 

33.61 

$ 22,891 
6.45% 


$ 12,986 




2.11 

.0344 

$ 9,932 
1.80 
.0294 

$ 20,609 
3.73 
.0610 

$ 46,649 
13.81% 

$ 54,421 
16.10% 

$181,033 

32.81 

$ 3,062 

.91% 


$ 14,835 


1953 


$337,299 

692 

621 

71 




$ 13,247 
.0393 


2.40 


$ 11,036 
2.00 
.0327 


$ 21,783 
3.95 
.0646 


$ 46,807 
13.88% 

$ 61,565 
18.25% 

$179,328 

32.50 

$ 3,149 

.93% 


$ 9,722 
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SEBASTIAN S. KRESGE 
STANLEY S. KRESGE 
HARRY B. CUNNINGHAM 
FRED K. NIEMAN 
CLAUDE M. BOOKER 
C. LLOYD YOHE 
W. EUGENE STURGES 
JOHN B. HOLLISTER 
JOHN E. HEARST 
EUGENE J. KEMPF 
WILLIAM G. WALTERS 


Chairman of the Board 

Vice Chairman of the Board 

President and General Manager 

Vice President, Store Management and Operations 

Vice President, Merchandising 

Vice President, K-mart and Jupiter Operations 

Vice President, Personnel 

Vice President, Real Estate 

Vice President, Finance and Treasurer 

Comptroller 

Secretary 


DIRECTORS 

SEBASTIAN S. KRESGE 
STANLEY S. KRESGE 
HARRY B. CUNNINGHAM 
FRANKLIN P. WILLIAMS 
HOWARD C. BALDWIN 
DONALD F. VALLEY 
FRED K. NIEMAN 
HARVEY C. STARKWEATHER 
C. LLOYD YOHE 
CLAUDE M. BOOKER 
JOHN E. HEARST 


1962 MANAGEMENT CHANGES 


John E. Hearst, vice president, 
finance and treasurer, was elect¬ 
ed to the Board of Directors. 

Clyde K. Bowles, former west¬ 
ern regional manager, was 
appointed midwestern regional 
manager. Mr. Bowles succeeded 
Harry D. Stayton whose retire¬ 
ment completed a 39-year career. 

Paul C. Dikeman, former direc¬ 
tor of personnel, was appointed 
greeting cards buyer. He filled 
the position left vacant by George 
C. Hill who retired after 40 years 
of service. 


Lee W. Zane, Jr., former mid- 
western regional personnel mana¬ 
ger, was promoted to director 
of personnel. 

Jerome C. Dyelle, former district 
manager of the S. S. Kresge 
Company, Limited, was pro¬ 
moted to director of discount 
operations for the Canadian 
company. 

Frank A. Leier, former district 
manager of the S. S. Kresge Com¬ 
pany, Limited, was appointed 
buyer of hosiery and underwear 
for the Canadian operation. 


IN RECOGNITION OF CARL B. TUTTLE 

Carl B. Tuttle, one of the first men to be associated with Sebastian S. Kresge in the operation 
of his initial store in 1899, retired from the Board of Directors on December 31, 1962. He 
had been a member of the Board since 1916. Mr. Tuttle’s distinguished 63-year career included 
outstanding service as a store manager, buyer, secretary-treasurer and senior vice president. He 
retired as an officer in 1945. 
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